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Respondents and Non-Respondents 
to Mail Questionnaires 
By SEERLEY REID 


Te problem of non-respondents rises to plague almost 


every educational investigator who conducts a survey 

involving mail responses to questionnaires. Carefully 
he prepares a questionnaire and selects a mailing list; opti- 
mistically he sends out the questionnaires; hopefully he waits 
for the returns. At the end of two or three weeks, he has 
heard from 25 per cent to 50 per cent of his sample—perhaps 
less, perhaps more, depending upon the nature of the inquiry, 
the type of individuals to whom questionnaires were sent, the 
prestige of the investigator, the length of the questionnaire, 
and the ease with which it can be answered. At any rate, the 
investigator receives replies from only a fraction of his sample 
and finds himself faced with this problem, What about the 
non-respondents? Would their answers be approximately the 
same (within statistical limits) as those of the respondents? 
Do the answers from respondents constitute a reliable cross 
section of the entire sample to whom questionnaires were 
mailed? 

Most educational researchers recognize this problem but 
can do little about it. They realize that the answers of non- 
respondents, if they could only be determined, might differ 
markedly from the answers of respondents and thus change 
the results of the survey. Because of time or money limitations, 
however, they cannot poll the non-respondents again and again 
until they obtain a 100—-per cent return. They must be satisfied 
with the answers of a fraction of their sample. How accurately 
these responses represent the non-respondents usually remains 
unknown. 
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ESPITE the large number of questionnaire studies con- 
ducted every year, most of which involve generalizations 
based upon partial returns, there has been comparatively little 
research on this sampling problem. In a discussion of question- 
naires, Hubbard mentions only two studies related to this 
problem, both concerned with techniques for increasing the 
percentage of return’ (with the tacit assumption, let it be noted, 
‘that the replies of non-respondents differ from those of 
respondents). 

Twelve years ago, in the Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, the “danger that the replies to ques- 
tionnaires may represent a selected group” was mentioned’ 
but not emphasized since an earlier study by Toops had shown 
that the replies from successive follow-up letters did not mate- 
rially change the conclusions of an inquiry.* The research 
staff of the National Education Association went on to give 
this “yes-and-no” advice: 


Until evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that this factor is probably not decisive in affecting the 
results of the typical questionnaire, particularly if a reply of more than 
50 per cent is received. One can never be sure on this point, however, 
and unless a reply of practically 100 per cent is obtained it is well to 
heed Kelley’s words of caution: “lack of demonstrable fairness in the 
sample is probably the greatest shortcoming of the questionnaire. The 
user of the questionnaire should never lose sight of it.””* 


In spite of this warning to educational investigators, only 
recently has there been much attention given to testing the 
assumption that further returns to a questionnaire will not 
affect, to a degree statistically significant, the results obtained 
from mail responses. Four years ago, in a nation-wide survey 
of the classroom use of school broadcasts, Stanton found a 
significant decrease in the proportion of teachers possessing 
classroom radios when, after receiving replies from 28.3 per 
cent of the original mailing, he sent a second questionnaire to 
non-respondents. Of the respondents to the first questionnaire, 
33 per cent had radios; of respondents to the second question- 


Hubbard, Frank W. “Questionnaires,” Review of Educational Research, 1X 
(December, 1939), pp. 502-507. 

2 “The Questionnaire,” Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, VIII 
(January, 1930), p. 9. 

*Toops, Herbert A. “Returns from Follow-up Letters to Questionnaires,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, X (March, 1926), pp. 92-101. 
*“The Questionnaire,” loc. cit., pp. 9-10. 
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naire, only 23.8 per cent had radios.° Stanton speculated upon 
possible reasons for this difference: 


Possibly non-owning teachers felt less interested in the subject than 
those having experience with classroom radio listening, the latter being 
sufficiently interested in the movement to assist in any way possible. 
Of course, ownership of classroom radio receivers suggests progressive- 
ness on the part of the school or teacher and hence the same factor 
which was responsible for getting the equipment into the classroom 
might account for the co-operation on the survey. Perhaps, too, non- 
owning teachers believed negative responses were not essential to the 
survey, despite explicit instructions to the contrary. Or again, there is 
the possibility of not wanting to admit non-ownership because it signified 
an inferior financial position. 

Whatever the cause for the difference, the findings confirm the 
contentions of research workers who generally distrust mail surveys 
because there is no assurance that those who do reply are representative 
of the ones never heard from. While proof is lacking at this time, it is 
reasonable to assume an even lower percentage of ownership among 
the remainder of the sample from whom no replies were ever received.° 


In a similar radio survey among members of the Depart- 
ments of Elementary and Secondary School Principals of the 
National Education Association, Reid found only a minor 
difference, not statistically significant, when he compared the 
replies from respondents to the original and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires.* Of the 762 respondents to the first questionnaire, 
68 per cent reported radios in their schools and 37 per cent 
reported classroom use of network school broadcasts; of the 
398 respondents to the second questionnaire, 71 per cent 
reported radios and 36 per cent the use of school broadcasts. 
Here, as can be seen, there was no material difference between 
the two groups of respondents—at least, insofar as the subject 
of the inquiry was concerned, that is, school possession of 
radios and use of network school broadcasts. The disagreement 
between this finding and that of Stanton two years before 
cannot be explained completely but may have been due, at 
least partially, to the difference between the respondents in 
the two studies. Stanton conducted his survey among teachers; 
Reid conducted his among principals belonging to professional 


5 Stanton, Frank. “Notes on the Validity of Mail Questionnaire Returns,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XXIII (February, 1939), pp. 95-104. 

* Ibid., p. 103. 

7 Reid, Seerley. “The Classroom Audience of Network School Broadcasts.” Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University, 1941. (Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Bulletin 34) 
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organizations, and this selective nature of the latter sample 
may have accounted for the fact that there was no decrease in 
the percentage of affirmative answers between early and late 
respondents. That is, such factors as those which Stanton sug- 
gested might have influenced the replies from teachers were 
not operative to any extent in bringing about replies from prin- 
cipals sufficiently progressive to be members of national 
professional organizations. 

Several other recent studies should be mentioned, since all 
of them indicate that the answers of respondents cannot be 
considered representative of the replies of non-respondents. 
In an occupational survey of graduates of the College of the 
City of New York, Shuttleworth found definite evidence of 
sampling errors involved in partial returns to the mail ques- 
tionnaire.” Suchman and McCandless found in two different 
studies of radio listeners a definite bias in the answers of the 
respondents to an original mailing of a questionnaire.’ In a 
survey of magazine readers to determine the proportion of 
Cosmopolitan subscribers who traveled by regular commercial 
airlines, Rollins reported this bias in the replies of original 
respondents: of the respondents to the first questionnaire, 17 
per cent had flown; of the respondents to the follow-up ques- 
tionnaire, only 7 per cent.’° 


A of these investigations point to the conclusion that the 
replies from respondents cannot be considered represent- 
ative of non-respondents. Additional evidence is presented in 
the following analysis of responses to successive waves of 
questionnaires in a survey of radio in the schools of Ohio. This 
survey, which members of the staff of the Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts conducted in the spring of 1940, in co-operation 
with the Ohio State Department of Education, was designed 
to answer three major questions: 


1.To what extent do schools possess radio and sound equipment— 
radios, central sound systems, equipment for playing recordings, 
transcription players, and recorders? 

2. To what extent do schools and teachers use school broadcasts? 


* Shuttleworth, Frank K. “Sampling Errors Involved in Incomplete Returns to Mail 
Questionnaires,” Psychological Bulletin, XXXVII (July, 1940), p. 437. 

®Suchman, Edward A., and McCandless, Boyd. “Who Answers Questionnaires?” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIV (December, 1940), pp. 758-69. 

* Rollins, Malcolm. “The Practical Use of Repeated Questionnaire Waves,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XXIV (December, 1940), pp. 770-72. 
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3. To what extent do schools use the content and techniques of radio 
in curricular and extra-curricular activities—workshops and dramatic 
groups, radio units or courses of study, attention to out-of-school 
broadcasts, student participation in programs broadcast over local 
radio stations? ™ 


On March 10, 1941, questionnaires were mailed to 3,293 
principals of Ohio schools; to this mailing 1,388 responses (42 
per cent) were received. "Three weeks later, follow-up ques- 
tionnaires were sent to the 1,905 non- — to this 
second mailing there were 873 replies (46 per cent). To both 
questionnaire mailings there were 2,261 replies (69 per cent ). 

Here, once again, there was the inevitable problem of the 
non-respondents. Could the assumption be made that 2,261 
replies (69 per cent) constituted a valid sample and that 
further returns would not change the results significantly? 

Rather than polling again and again the 1,032 schools 
which had failed to answer the first and second questionnaires 
—until finally we obtained close to a 100—per cent return—a 
random sample of these non-respondents was chosen and every 
effort was made to obtain a 100-per cent return from this 
smaller group. Here, of course, there was the assumption that 
complete returns from a random sample would be a solid 
basis upon which to estimate the replies from those schools 
still non-respondents—and in view of the care exercised in 
selecting the sample, this seemed a valid assumption. Of the 
1,032 schools, then, 92 names were selected and two techniques 
—special-delivery letters and person-to-person telephone 
calls—were used to induce the 92 principals to answer. From 
the use of these two techniques, 87 replies (95 per cent) were 
obtained. (The five schools still “holding out” were rural 
schools with no telephones either at the school or at the prin- 
cipal’s residence.) Even though the return from this intensive 
survey was not complete, it was complete enough to warrant 
the assumption that the 87 replies constituted a valid sample 
of the 1,032 non-respondents. 


 o. were, then, three groups of respondents: 1,388 
replies to the first questionnaire, 873 replies to the follow- 
up questionnaire, and 87 replies to the intensive follow-up of 
non-respondents. What differences were there in the answers 


™ For the answers to these questions, see “Radio in the Schools of Ohio.” Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University, 1942. (Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Bulletin 43) 
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of these three groups? Data in Table I show that for every 
question but one there was a statistically significant variation 
from group to group in the percentage of affirmative answers. 
Thus we see that 71.3 per cent of the first group of respondents 
reported having radios, 64.5 per cent of the second group, and 
67.8 per cent of the third group; that 18.6 per cent of the first 
group had central radio sound equipment, 15.5 per cent of the 
second group, and 14.9 per cent of the third group; and that 
25.5 per cent of the first respondents used school broadcasts, 


TABLE | 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE I'rEMs RECEIVED FROM THE INDICATED 
PERCENTAGES OF THREE Groups OF RESPONDENTS 


AFFIRMATIVE REPLIES OF RESPONDENTS DIFFERENCE 


onan First Group | Second Group | Third Group — 


(1,388) (873) (87) | ie 
(a) Oa (4) (5) 


Radios available in 
Yes 
Central radio sound 
equipment?......... . ; : Yes 
Equipment for playing 
recordings? . 44.8 | 
10.9 8.0 | 
6.0 6.9 | 
19.4 11.5 | 
3.8 1.1 | 
| 


“A 


pines players? .. 


Use school broadcasts? . . . 
Have radio workshops? . 


oOnmrnnrn an 


Have radio courses or units? 


tn 


N 
- AMY NV N 


21.4 13.8 
Use out-of-school | 


oo 
= 
oe 


80.5 79.3 





Students participate in 
radio programs?....... 21.7 17-4 14.9 








Yes 


* Statistical significance determined by the chi-square test with 5 per cent as the limit 
of probability. In this test, the third group of respondents was assumed to be representative 
of all the non-respondents and the basic number changed from 87 to 1,032. 


19.4 per cent of the second respondents, and only 11.5 per cent 
of the third group of respondents. 


ee more significant was the consistent decrease with 
successive groups of respondents in the proportion of 
affirmative answers to questions of radio ownership and radio 
use in schools. For every question the percentage of affirmative 
answers was lower in the second group of respondents than it 
was in the first group, and for eight of the ten questions this 
percentage was even lower in the third group of respondents. 
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Even though the percentage of affirmative answers to two of 
the ten questions (radios and recorders) was slightly higher in 
the third group of respondents than in the second group, for 
every one of the ten questions the percentage of affirmative 
answers was lower in the final group of respondents than it 
was in the original group of respondents. Clearly and unmis- 
takably, the survey would have given an erroneous picture of 


TABLE II 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS BY THE INDICATED PERCENTAGES OF THE 
OriciInaL RESPONDENTS AND OF THE ENTIRE SAMPLE 


AFFIRMATIVE ANSWERS 
TO QUESTIONS 





| PERCENTAGE 














QUESTION Respondents Respondents DiFFER- secumaail Ga 
| to First and Non- — DEcREASE 
| Questionnaire respondents 
| (1,388) (3,293)* 
(1) (2) | (3) scl ani epeleai 
Radios available? ...... 71.3 68.4 —2.9 — 4.1 
Central radio sound | 
equipment?.......... | 18.6 16.6 —2.0 —10.8 
Equipment for playing 
recordings? .... | §2.5 48.9 —3.6 — 6.9 
Transcription players? . 12.6 10.7 —1.9 —1§.1 
Recorders? F8 | 6.9 —o.6 — 8.0 
Use school broadcasts? . . 26.5 | 19.5 —6.o —23.5 
Have radio workshops? 6.1 3-9 —2.2 —36.1 
Have radio courses 
GPE. o53 ss si 24.8 i 20.4 —4.4 —17.7 
Use out-of-school 
broadcasts? ... 84.9 | 82.0 —2.9 — 3-4 
Students participate in 
radio programs? 24:9 | 18.4 —3.3 —15.2 





* Answers of 3,293 respondents and non-respondents based upon (1) replies from 
1,388 respondents to first questionnaire, (2) replies from 873 respondents to follow-up 
questionnaire, (3) replies from 87 respondents to second follow-up inquiry, and (4) 
assumption that these 87 replies were representative of other non-respondents. 


radio in the schools of Ohio had faith been placed in the 
validity of the returns from the first group, or even the first 
and second groups of respondents. 





ce educational investigators must be satisfied with 
the partial returns from a single wave of questionnaires. 
Sometimes there are not funds to cover the additional expense 
of sending out a follow-up questionnaire; sometimes the pos- 
sibility of bias in respondents is deliberately or negligently 
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overlooked. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
possibility of this sampling error is always present to invalidate 
the conclusions based upon scanty returns. Data in Table II 
indicate quite clearly the errors that would have been made in 
the survey of Ohio schools if conclusions had been based upon 
the 1,388 replies to the first questionnaire. The fact that there 
were nearly fourteen hundred replies (over two-fifths of the 
original sample) serves to emphasize the danger of relying 
upon partial returns, no matter how many there may be, if 
nothing is known of the probable answers of non-respondents. 

The data in Table II show unmistakably that the propor- 
tion of affirmative answers to all ten questions was higher 
among the original respondents than was actually true among 
the entire sample of 3,293 schools. There can be no doubt of 
the bias inherent in the returns from the original respondents 
to the questionnaire inquiry. The decrease in the percentage 
of schools owning equipment or using radio ranged from 0.6 
in the case of recorders to 6.0 in the case of school broadcasts, 
with an average decrease of 3.0. The average decrease for 
the five items on equipment was 2.2; that for the five items 
on use was 3.8. 

While the actual decrease in the percentage of schools 
ranged from 0.6 (recorders) to 6.0 (school broadcasts), the 
rate of decrease was much greater, ranging from 3.4 per cent 
(out-of-school broadcasts) to 23.5 per cent (school broadcasts) 
and to 36.1 per cent (radio workshops). The average rate of 
decrease for the five items on equipment was 9.0 per cent; 
that for the five items on use, 19.3 per cent; and that for all 
ten items, 14.1 per cent. In other words, if the inquiry had 
been limited to one questionnaire mailing, the affirmative 
answers from these respondents should have been reduced by 
approximately 14 per cent in order to have obtained a more 
valid estimate of the situation prevailing in the sample. 

Various reasons can be advanced, of course, to explain the 
consistent decrease in the percentage of affirmative responses 
with each succeeding group of respondents. Probably the 
primary reason was that of interest: those principals interested 
in radio tended to answer and to return the radio questionnaires 
more readily than did those principals indifferent to the educa- 
tional uses of radio. A second reason, in all probability, was 
simply that the principals of those schools better equipped and 
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better staffed—that is, those schools more advanced in educa- 
tional philosophy and methodology, including the use of radio 
—would tend to answer a professional questionnaire from the 
State Department more readily than the principals of those 
schools less advanced in the educational practices. At any rate, 
there was in this survey of Ohio schools a clear-cut tendency 
for the proportion of affirmative answers to questions to de- 
crease with succeeding groups of respondents. The bias in the 
answers of the original respondents was unmistakable. 


— implications of these findings—together with corrob- 
orative evidence in other studies—seem clear for edu- 
cational investigators. In the first place, in every survey 
involving mail questionnaires, there should be provision for 
at least one follow-up questionnaire so that any bias in the 
answers of original respondents can be partially corrected by 
answers from a second group of respondents, and so that some 
estimate of the probable answers of non-respondents can be 
made from the two groups of respondents. The necessity for 
a follow-up questionnaire should be foreseen from the begin- 
ning of the investigation, the expense anticipated and budgeted 
as an essential part of the study, and the techniques devised for 
sampling and polling the non-respondents. 

In the polling of non-respondents it is not necessary to send 
questionnaires to all individuals or institutions that failed to 
answer the original questionnaire. A representative sample 
can be chosen, and if statistical precautions are observed, the 
responses from this smaller group can be interpreted as repre- 
sentative of the non-respondents. Such a procedure will cut 
down the cost of using follow-up questionnaires and may permit 
the use of a second follow-up questionnaire, or, even better, the 
repeated polling of the sample of non-respondents until all 
of them have replied. 

Sometimes, of course, it will be impossible for the investi- 
gator to use a follow-up questionnaire, and he must be content 
with data from partial returns. Here, the evidence of the radio 
survey of Ohio schools suggests that these data be qualified 
in order to allow for the possible answers of non-respondents. 
With questionnaires dealing with the use of educational ma- 
terials and methods, such as radio, investigators might even 
go so far as to reduce arbitrarily by 10 per cent or even 20 per 
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cent the proportion of affirmative answers received in the 
partial returns. 

Finally, there is the obvious importance of preparing a 
questionnaire carefully and attractively so as to bring in max- 
imum returns. Everything possible in the way of typography, 
phraseology, and salesmanship should be done to increase the 


number of original respondents. [Vol. XXI, No. 4] 


Investigations of Teacher Supply 
and Demand in 1940 and 1941 


By R. H. ELIASSEN ann EARL W. ANDERSON 
: REVIEW of the studies for 1941 indicates the beginning 


of a new cycle in teacher supply and demand. The 
surplus of teachers which has existed in many areas 
during the last decade is changing, and there are indications 
that during the next few years shortages will exist in most 
teaching fields. These will be extremely acute in many areas. 

The present summary includes the reports of investigations 
published during the calendar years 1940 and 1941. Some 
annual studies were made by such organizations as the National 
Institutional Teacher Placement Association (36); others were 
annual reports of institutional placement offices. Studies of 
recruitment were reported by Steiner and Von Haden (48) 
and Eliassen and Martin (19). Hickerson made a question- 
naire study with the assistance of county superintendents of 
Ohio (23). Spengler made a highly statistical analysis of 
population trends and of their implications for the demand 
for teachers (46). The Committee on Supply, Preparation 
and Certification of the National Education Association sug- 
gested techniques for state-wide investigations of supply and 
demand (51). 

The opportunities for employment in teaching are better 
at present than they have been for more than a decade. The 
factors contributing to this shortage of teachers are the indus- 
trial boom, the selective service, the added opportunities for 
both men and women in defense activities, and the great 
increase in the number of women who have left teaching for 
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homemaking. Other factors related to this condition are the 
opportunities for securing higher wages in nonteaching voca- 
tions, the appeal of adventure in new and different types of 
work, and the reluctance of boards of education to hire men 
who are subject to the draft. Linden reports an administrative 
concern over enrollments and an increasing demand for inex- 
perienced or little-experienced teachers (29). Williams notes 
a greater number of calls and placements than ever before, 
including a bewildering demand for teachers who can care for 
four or five fields. Salaries for beginning teachers in Illinois 
were 6 per cent higher in 1941 than in 1940 (54). Ohio 
county superintendents informed Hickerson that they had more 
difficulty in securing teachers in 1941 than at any time since 
the first World War. He reports that in 1941 the teacher- 
education institutions in Ohio did not graduate enough students 
to fill the vacancies which occurred during that year (23). 


co findings for the biennium stand out. There is a 
rather general demand for new teachers in rural and 
small-town communities. Many more teachers of elementary- 
school pupils are needed in most of the states. The fields of 
agricultural education, business education, home economics, 
industrial arts, physical education, and music continue to be 
undersupplied. During the last year, the fields of science and 
mathematics have been included in the group of subjects in 
which pronounced shortages exist. Social studies and English 
continue to have an oversupply, although this surplus is rapidly 
dwindling. Teachers in French and German are reported as 
having difficulty in securing positions. In some localities there 
is a shortage of teachers of Spanish in combination with other 
subjects. 

Several of the investigators have indicated certain imme- 
diate trends or the possibilities of changes: 


1. There is danger that there will be a lowering of standards for the 
preparation of teachers (23, 24, 25). 

2. More emergency certificates may have to be issued (8). 

. Bars against married women teachers will be lifted (21, 23, 47). 

4. Restrictions against hiring teachers from other localities or different 
states will be modified (26). 

5. The need for adequately prepared rural teachers is most critical (8, 

15, 24, 25). 


Ww 
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6. Salaries in some states are rising slightly (54). 

7. No trend is as yet apparent in terms of lowering the salaries of 
teachers, but there is some danger that this may be attempted (24). 

8. There are some indications that fewer teachers will be needed in the 
future due to decline in the birth rate (41). 

g. Competition of industry for teachers is a main cause of teacher short- 
age in such areas as industrial arts and commercial education (8). 


Frazier thinks that the present reported shortage of teachers 
is more imaginary than real. He contends that the large 
reservoir of unemployed teachers can be tapped to change the 
shortage into a surplus, or at least into an adequate supply. 
He refers to recently married women teachers, not now teach- 
ing, as a possible supply that can be utilized. He also states 
that in many cases a shortage may be reported in one com- 
munity while in a neighboring one there may be a surplus. In 
other words, there are times when it may be difficult for em- 
ployers and employees to get together. Frazier also stresses 
the point that in some cases the balance between teacher short- 
age and teacher oversupply is such that only a few extra 
teachers may shift the balance (21). 

A number of recommendations occur in the reports. Some 
of these follow: 


1. There is a real need for raising the salaries of teachers in order that 
teachers will be less inclined to drop out of teaching during economic 
booms (21, 44). 

. The importance of guidance of future teachers is stressed by many 
investigators. This guidance should take place in the teacher-training 
institutions where the teachers should be given help in selecting teach- 
ing fields that are in demand. There are also recommendations that 
high-school teachers should encourage high-school pupils who have 
aptitude for teaching to prepare for teaching as a profession (19, 
21, 48). 

. A real effort should be made to stabilize teacher supply in accordance 
with demand. This would require the co-operation of teacher-training 
institutions, state departments of education, local boards of education, 
and the profession itself. ‘This also implies that annual studies of 
teacher supply and demand should be made in every state of the 
union (27, 51). 

. Restrictions against married women teachers should be lifted and 
teachers should be hired on the basis of merit (21, 47). 

. It is definitely recommended that more teachers should be urged to 
go into rural teaching. In order to attract more young people to 
rural schools, rural districts should be encouraged and assisted in 
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providing attractive salaries and comfortable living conditions for 
such teachers (24). 

. Stress is made on the importance of ability to direct or assist in extra- 
curricular activities. “Teachers in overcrowded fields will enhance 
their opportunities of employment if they can assist in library work, 
in dramatics, in physical education, music, and the like (3, 5, 42). 

[ Vol. XXI, No. 4] 
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Ohio Conference on Reading 


i. five state universities join again this summer in 
sponsoring the Ohio Conference on Reading, with insti- 
tutes on the five campuses during the period June 22 to July 3. 
The institute programs, which are planned for teachers on all 
levels, administrators, clinicians, parents, and librarians, will 
emphasize intensive aid to participants with their actual prob- 
lems, both during the local conference period and later in a 
planned program of follow-up. Themes and dates vary some- 
what for the five meetings, providing prospective participants 
with an increased opportunity for finding the subjects and 
times most closely related to their needs. 

The dates of the institute for each of the five universities 
with the theme and the name of the person directing each are 
as follows: 


Bowling Green—June 22 to 27, “Specific Reading and Speech Prob- 
lems of Children: Analysis and Treatment,” W. C. Jordan, College 
of Education 

Kent—June 29 to July 3, “The Integration of Other School Subjects 
through Reading,” John L. Blair, College of Education 

Miami—June 22 to 27, “Reading and Language Activities in the 
Development of Children,” J. W. Heckert, School of Education 

Ohio—June 30 to July 1, “Our Children in a Democracy at War,” 
Margaret Hampel, College of Education 

Ohio State—June 29 to July 3, “Human Development and Wartime 
Education,” with special sections relating reading to the general 
theme, Wilda Rosebrook, College of Education 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Improvement 


MPROVEMENT in a social agency in which people work with 
people upon social processes is a matter of chance in edu- 
cation. It is largely assumed that progress is cared for 

when “good” people are selected and encouraged “to do their 
best.” This assumption is invalid because most people have not 
been trained in the techniques of progress and are not sensitive 
to the need for improvement. If they are reasonably good, if 
they hear nothing critical, or if someone praises them, they are 
satisfied and being satisfied fail to grow. 

The administrator of an educational enterprise is charged 
with the responsibility for improvement as one of his major 
functions. To that end the superintendent of a school system 
or the president of a college must provide in his organization 
for this improvement function. Otherwise he is not sure that 
he is a good trustee of the interests of his public. 

The logical form for the function to take is the appointment 
of an officer whose responsibility is to see that two procedures 
are carried on. One is the continuous collection of evidences of 
success of greater or less degree by every member of the staff. 
He will see that everybody collects evidence of the effectiveness 
of his activities. Every teacher, each stenographer, the 
janitors, the principals, the deans, and the president or the 
superintendent are involved. 

These evidences are both subjective and objective, by tests, 
behavior data, opinions of individuals, and panels. The more 
objective the better; but better subjective than none. 

The officer is an activity auditor who maintains a continuous 
audit of the efficiency of work. With the co-operation of all 
the staff he assembles in one place all the evidences of efficiency 
in the total organization and ideally is able to provide admin- 
istration with the current status of the projects in the 
educational enterprise. 

In performing this function he gives the workers the simple 
techniques of collecting their own evidence about their duties. 
The task of collecting evidence is not onerous. Failure to collect 
it is due to not thinking about doing it. Failure to think of it 
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is due primarily to the mistaken assumption that education is 
so intangible that no one can hope to measure its results. The 
assumption is mistaken because evaluators show that a huge 
amount of valid evidence can be collected if the workers set 
collection as a continuing responsibility. 

Besides seeing that evidence is collected and instructing 
workers about the collection of valid evidence, the improve- 
ment officer sees that methods of improvement are developed 
when points of deficiency are located. He does not provide 
all the methods; he sees that the job is done by himself or by 
others and knows that the best single source of better methods 
is the experience of the workers. 

When this function is recognized and attention is given to 
it by administration, it is discovered that progress rapidly 
accelerates its pace. It is also discovered that the cost of 
operation of the function is minimal because the workers can 
collect their evidences of quality of performance in their stride 
as they carry on their duties. Attitude and knowledge are the 
essential factors, rather than money and many specialists. 

It is interesting to note that industry thrives upon this 
technique while social agencies are unfamiliar with it. Perhaps 
the difference lies in the fact that industry deals with materials 
while education works with people. But all the evidence indi- 
cates the practicability of hugely increasing data about efficiency 
in the social area. 

Specifically, good administration demands sensitivity to 
efficiency, the establishment of an improvement agency, and 
its personal and financial support. 

Parallel with financial statements the administrator should 
have his activity statements. When he asks, How is the project 
coming on? he should have as full an answer as the project 
auditor has, with industry, been able to collect. Money is 
easier to account for than effort, but effort is easier to assess 
than the amateur believes or sometimes thinks desirable. 


W.W.C. 


HE Reading Conference Committee at Ohio State Uni- 
oa has developed various means, in addition to its 
summer meetings,’ of assisting teachers in the field. The three 
services described here are typical of its recent activities. 

? Announcement of the conferences for this year, sponsored by the Ohio Conference 


on Reading and held at each of the state universities, is made on page 102 of this 
BULLETIN. 
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A complete file of tests of reading achievement and read- 
ing readiness, and group tests of intelligence has been set up 
in the Education Library (Arps Hall), Ohio State University, 
for examination by school administrators and teachers. Co- 
ordinated with this file is a similar collection of current tests 
in other areas of evaluation—subject-matter, performance, atti- 
tude, personality, and aptitude. Each folder contains the 
available forms of a test, its manual of directions, norms, cost, 
and the name and address of the publisher. Any person wish- 
ing assistance in setting up an evaluation program will be 
referred by the librarian to consultants on the college staff. 

As a further means of assisting teachers in test selection a 
special bulletin, Concerning Reading Readiness Tests, by 
F. P. Robinson and W. E. Hall, has been prepared on the char- 
acteristics and value of tests for measuring reading readiness. 
It belong to the series of bulletins published by the Ohio 
Conference on Reading and is based on a thorough analysis 
of reports on how such tests have worked in actual situations. 
In it as discussed the best ways to select desirable tests from 
the available resources and some of the limitations to be 
expected in a reading-readiness evaluation program. 

This bulletin and the first two in the series may be pur- 
chased from the Ohio State University Press, Columbus, Ohio, 
for $.25 apiece. Books to Enrich Teaching, by Frieda 
M. Heller and Ruth White, the first booklet in the series, 
contains bibliographies for various units which frequently 
occur in school programs and shows the possibilities of 
using materials of wide range in interest and difficulty. The 
second is Books for Youth Who Dislike Reading, by Russell 
Slater, which contains an annotated bibliography of books of 
interest to adolescents in junior and senior high school but is 
written simply enough to be read by the poor reader. The 
titles were selected on the bases of successful experience by a 
remedial-reading teacher and of a cross-comparison of some 
24 other such bibliographies. 

The Reading Conference Committee has also sought to 
facilitate the use, by schools in the state, of the staff and other 
resources of the University in an attack upon school problems. 
The experience in serving one school system in Ohio will 
illustrate this point. At the request of the school’s adminis- 
tration, arrangements were made for an instructor and two 
carloads of students from a class in educational psychology to 
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administer, score, and partially interpret a reading survey. 
Later, five University faculty members met with the staff of 
the school to discuss the implications of the testing program. 
It is planned that as the school uses this material and meets 
other problems, further service contacts will be arranged. 
Inquiries concerning such service arrangements should be 
addressed to Dean Klein, College of Education. 


F. R. Rospinson 
The X Club 
Os students are not immune from the general 


American tendency to form clubs. Three years ago a 

group of students in a course in the history of modern 
education decided that “there ought to be a club” in which 
students in the College of Education at Ohio State University 
might discuss their common professional problems without 
regard to their fields of specialized subject-matter. The stu- 
dents thought that present educational problems ought to be 
studied in the light of the past as a guide to the future. With 
such a historical bias they sought to designate the club with a 
name having historical significance. The X Club was the result 
of this train of thought. 

The original X Club has a long and honorable history. It 
was founded in 1864 at the suggestion of one of England’s 
greatest zodlogists, Thomas Henry Huxley. Feeling that he 
and his friends were gradually drifting apart because of the 
stress of circumstances, Huxley proposed to Joseph Hooker, 
the botanist, that some kind of regular meeting be arranged. 
Whereupon eight friends resolved to dine together once each 
month. These included in addition to Huxley and Hooker: 
John Tyndall, the physicist; Herbert Spencer, the philos- 
opher; Edward Frankland, the chemist; George Busk, the 
anatomist; Thomas Hirst, the mathematician; and John Lub- 
bock, the archaeologist. At the second meeting of the group 
William Spottiswoode, “who carried on the business of the 
queen’s printer,” became the ninth member of the club. No 
more members were ever added because it was agreed that the 
name of any new member suggested must contain “all the con- 

[Continued on page 114| 


? This enumeration is based upon that given in Huxley, Leonard. Life and Letters 
of Thomas Henry Huxley. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1901. Vol. I, pp. 
277-78. 
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Books to Read 


De Lima, Acnes, et al. Democracy’s High School: the Story of Living and 
Learning in the Lincoln School of Teachers College (High-School Divi- 
sion). New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 90 pp. 

This is an account by Miss de Lima and the high-school staff of the 
work of the upper six years of Lincoln School. It is a companion to A School 
for the World of Tomorrow, written by the author in similar coliaboration 
with the elementary-school staff, which appeared in 1939. Democracy’s High 

School deals with the general plan of the school, the general or core course, 

the special subjects, general resources and activities, and “A Look Ahead.” 

The treatment is naturally sympathetic and enthusiastic; at the same time it 

recognizes that the school is far from even semifinal answers to the multitude 

of questions which must be faced in planning and conducting a high school 


to meet the individual and social needs of our time. . ; 
R. H. EckELBERRY 


Bonn, Guy L., anp Bonn, Eva. Developmental Reading in High School. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1941. xi-++-363 pp. 

In recent years much has been written concerning the initial teaching of 
reading as well as remedial techniques. It has been generally agreed that each 
teacher should be responsible for developing those reading skills pertinent 
to his particular subject-matter area, and that the teaching of reading should 
not stop with the pupil’s completion of the elementary grades. 

Few secondary-school teachers, however, have had any training in the 
teaching of reading. Developmental Reading in High School is designed for 
these teachers. It presents a plan for an all-school reading program, offering 
specific aids in reading techniques and skills for reading the materials of the 
various content subjects. 

While the organization of a remedial program is based upon the assump- 
tion that there is a full-time co-ordinator of reading in the high school, the 
suggestions presented will enable all students to recognize and deal more 
intelligently with severe cases of reading disability. 

The volume is readable and should be of definite value to persons pre- 
paring for secondary-school work, teachers in service, and administrators who 
need guidance in developing and co-ordinating a school-wide reading program. 

HELEN CriLE BavER 
Columbus, Ohio, Public Schools 


ZELLER, Date. The Relative Importance of Factors of Interest in Reading 
Materials for Junior High School Pupils. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941. viiit+8g9 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 841) 

This study will be of especial value to teachers, librarians, parents, editors, 
writers, and curriculum-makers who produce, select, or use reading materials 
for junior—high school pupils. To persons familiar with typical reading lists 
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for pupils of this age, the findings, based on actual selections by four thousand 
children in scattered areas, will carry much interest and certain implications 
for education. 

Interest factors for the different sexes were found to be widely divergent, 
humor being the only one common to both groups. The author also reports 
that, “Action tends to attract boys to reading material while its presence 
may influence unfavorably girls’ preferences in reading materials”( page 73). 
Findings show, too, the advisability of separate recommended lists for boys 
and girls as opposed to either required lists or complete freedom in the 
selection of reading materials. 

Included, also, are lists of the twenty-five most popular books recom- 


mended by these same boys and girls, — 


Columbus, Ohio, Public Schools 


Brinton, Howarp H. Quaker Education in Theory and Practice. Walling- 
ford, Pennsylvania: Pendle Hill, no date. 136 pp. (Pendle Hill Pamphlet 
Number Nine) 

This is a brief and informal, but comprehensive and useful account expo- 
sition of the subject. Two previous works of the author have dealt with the 
Quaker meeting for worship, and the meeting for business, respectively. 

After showing the necessity for a complete philosophy of life for the 
definition of the purpose of education, the author sets forth the essential doc- 
trines of Quakerism. The primary doctrine is that of the Inner Light, the 
secondary doctrine, that concerning the meetings for worship and for busi- 
ness, and the tertiary, “the outreaching social implications of the type of 
community life expressed through these meetings.” These include convic- 
tions concerning community, pacifism, equality, and simplicity. 

There is a brief historical survey of Quaker educational enterprises, 
especially in this country, followed by a long chapter showing how ten educa- 
tional policies, growing out of the doctrines, have been pursued by Quaker 
schools and colleges of the past. The final chapter considers future develop- 
ments in educational practice in view of changed conditions. The author 
recognizes that the Quaker way of life as sharply marked off from that of the 
larger world has been slowly weakening. Hence, Quaker schools have largely 
ceased to have any distinctive function. “But if the Society [of Friends] can 
no longer lead the schools it may be that the schools can lead the Society” 


(page 112). R. H. EckELBERRY 


Encevuarot, N. L. anp EnNGevuarpt, N. L., Jr. Planning the Community 
School. New York: American Book Company. 1940. 188 pp. 

This is one of the “Adult Education Series” edited by Lyman Bryson and 
sponsored by the American Association for Adult Education. The study was 
made and the book written to promote a wider conception of the uses which 
public-school plants should serve, and to provide working plans for such 
functioning plants. 

Huge sums of public funds are invested in school buildings and athletic 
fields. Most of this investment is spent upon plants which can serve only the 
needs of regular elementary and high-school pupils. The school plant is idle 
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two months or more each summer, all holidays and week ends, and after 4:30 
every school day. Meanwhile additional taxes are required to purchase and 
supervise public playgrounds where the need is so great it cannot possibly be 
neglected. And millions more dollars are spent by private agencies or parents 
to provide occupations and places in which to provide occupations and places 
to pursue them during the leisure time of youth and adults. Perhaps in no 
field of social planning has there been shown less wisdom and more waste 
than in selecting sites and constructing plants for the public schools. 

The authors of Planning the Community School have written a book which 
is well illustrated with floor plans and ground plans to fit all types of programs 
which are at all likely to be desired by any community. They have in mind, 
principally, adults and their community interests, and the group activities 
which grow out of these interests. Fully to meet community needs attention 
must also be directed to the use of the schools throughout summers, holidays, 
and for recreational purposes at all ages. 

This timely book ought to be read very carefully by every school superin- 
tendent and school-board member in America, but especially by the experts 
in school planning in state departments of education and colleges of education. 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers might well adopt it as a text- 
book for study and discussion by every parent-teacher association in order that 
all citizens may be informed of possibilities in their own districts, and of 
standards to expect from their own school authorities. By requiring larger 
returns from their school bond issues city dwellers would not need to make 
such expensive provisions for additional social agencies. 

This book is recommended reading for everyone who hopes that the school 
will meet the changing needs of the community with economy and efficiency. 

Jessie A. CHARTERS 
Columbus, Ohio 


Fay, Jay Wuarton. American Psychology before William James. New 
Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1939. x-++-240 pp. 

To those who have gained their knowledge of the history of psychology 
from the several scholarly works which have become standard sources—Boring, 
Fliigel, Brett, and others—the title of this book is arresting. A proper excla- 
mation might be, “Hold, here, I must have been missing something!” And 
such is the case. William James appears relatively late on the American 
intellectual scene, and one somehow gets the impression that it was he who 
brought the Greek-British-Germanic thought in psychology to American 
shores and to a virgin soil. In actual fact, James did stand with one foot on 
this European bedrock of our culture, but he had his other foot (whether 
aware of it or not) firmly planted on American soil, where an indigenous 
psychology had been growing for more than two centuries, nurtured indeed 
by European ideas but peculiarly American as well, This book tells the story 
of James’s antecedents on our own shores—men too much neglected. 

In 1640 Henry Dunster became president of Harvard College and in 
emulation of the English universities set up a course in philosophy, ethics, and 
divinity, the beginning of psychology in America. Later, a Samuel Johnson— 
not Boswell’s eccentric Dr. Johnson—who was to become president of King’s 
College mulled over psychological problems, and wrote stuff typical of earliest 
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American psychological thought. For the most part, it was turgid theological 
speculation in imitation of earlier English and classic writers. Then in the 
early eighteenth century came an influx of immigrants and ideas from the 
Continent. Cartesian thinking structured a book on logic by William Brattle, 
“the first work of any kind by an American emphasizing psychological ideas” 
(page 19). It was written in Latin. Bacon, Locke, and Berkeley rocked 
American thought, and mighty Jonathan Edwards wrote “The Natural His- 
tory of the Mental World, or of the Internal World; being a Particular 
Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Mind, with respect to both its 
Faculties—the Understanding and the Will—and its various Instincts, and 
Active and Passive Powers.” And the mature Johnson, greatly influenced by 
Berkeley, wrote America’s first textbook in philosophy. His interest in social, 
genetic, and comparative psychology had an intriguing, modern ring, and 
there was “nothing superior to it on the other side of the Atlantic.” 

Following the American Revolution came a period of great creative vigor, 
innervated by Scottish philosophy and in time reflecting the ideas of Cousin, 
Kant, and Coleridge. It was a time of remarkably original thinking. The 
period was distinguished by “the early adoption of the threefold division of 
the faculties, by the use of the term psychology [15 years before Spencer], 
by the first systematic text of Psychology in the English language, by the first 
systematic text in Abnormal Psychology” (page 128), and by the manuals of 
Upham, Wayland, and Haven, to which there was nothing comparable in 
Kingland for several decades. The names of the fertile and original thinkers 
of this period are unfortunately and undeservedly scholars’ lore; “they were 
by no means pale reflections of their contemporaries on the other side of the 
Atlantic” (page 128). Their insight was keen, and their contributions were 
substantial. 

In the third period of development of American psychology before James, 
the influence of British Associationism and German psychophysics is felt. We 
begin to find more familiar names and to note a turning away from theological 
considerations to an application of principles to practical use—to mental 
hygiene and to education. Later thought developments, such as Watson’s 
behaviorism and Morgan’s emergent evolution, were presaged in the work 
of James Rush and Noah Porter; and then came Dewey’s Psychology, “‘which 
seems to look Janus-like both forward and backward,” to end the era of the 
“old psychology.” 

Here is a scholarly book, and a needed one. Our impatience with philo- 
sophical psychology has led to an unfortunate neglect of this important current 
of thought. And there is cogency in the author’s argument that these men 
battled with their problem whole and that they have a very real contribution 
to make to a needed synthesis of our now abundant accumulation of psycho- 
logical data. 

Forty-six pages of notes, interesting in themselves, evidence meticulous 
scholarship. There is a valuable chronological table of American works and 
foreign sources, a substantial bibliography, and an index of names, though not 
one of subjects. Incidentally, the Rutgers Press does a neat job of printing 


and binding. 


Nicuotas Hopprs 
T he Citadel, Charleston, 8. C. 
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Strap, WiiiiaM H., anp oTHERS. Occupational Counseling Techniques. New 
York: American Book Company, 1940. ix-++-273 pp. 

Occupational counseling techniques are not discussed. The Worker- 
Analysis Section of the Occupational Research Program of the United States 
Employment Office is making its report. This is an exposition of the aims, 
procedures, and results of the initial work of this group. The techniques 
discussed are those of research and not of counseling. Therefore the volume 
is not of direct use to counselors, but is of chief value to research and profes- 
sional workers in the guidance and employment fields who are interested in 
following the developments of research in the United States Employment 
Office. 

The function of the Worker-Analysis Section is to develop reliable and 
valid techniques for measuring the characteristics required of successful workers 
in the various occupations, Since some eighteen thousand occupational titles 
are listed, this is a tremendous assignment. The Section had been at work 
about five years when the report was written. The report describes how 
explorations have been made into the development of brief oral questionnaires 
for testing experience in a few occupations, rating forms for judging success 
of workers, comprehensive criteria of success in a few areas, selection and 
construction of test items, formation of occupational families, and the estab- 
lishment of a broad base for an extended research program. 

The most successful work was done in developing measures of occupational 
proficiency in the skilled trades and clerical areas. Methods of measuring the 
potential possibilities of young and inexperienced workers, and ways of relating 
occupations into a few family groups are little more than tentatively explored. 
There is a nice perspective running through the report and no more is claimed 
for the results than is justified. 

The book is well worth its publication, though chiefly for its indirect 
values in showing a competent staff hard at work on a challenging job. The 
direct results are not far enough along to be of much use except in highly 
limited areas of employment-service activity. A less misleading title would 


have been appreciated. 
PP Ross L. Mooney 


Bonn, E.pen A. Tenth-Grade Abilities and Achievements. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. vi+-67 pp. (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 318) 

With the importance of a pupil’s ability to read constantly assuming a 
more important place in modern education this publication makes a definite 
contribution to scientific data in the field of reading. Its purpose was “to 
study the interrelationships among tenth-grade abilities and achievements. 
The abilities included measures of intelligence, reading comprehension, read- 
ing speeds, study skills, and reading vocabulary. The achievement included 
measures of scholastic achievement in English, history, geometry, and biology.” 

While the study is definitely not intended for the lay reader, its findings 
will be of interest to the reading and education specialist. The implications 
for education are of value to all teachers, since the data bear out findings 
of other studies: that different reading skills and vocabularies are necessary 
for successful reading in various subject-matter fields. Although there is 
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likely to be some degree of overlapping between the reading purposes in 
various fields, each field will stress certain purposes more than it does others. 
Learning to read should include the development of an ability to adjust to 
the different purposes and materials for specific areas, but the problem of 
teaching pupils to read is no longer the duty of the English teacher alone. 
The author contends, too, that a thorough measure of vocabulary is 
almost as good as a battery of abilities tests for the purpose of statistical 


rediction of tenth-grade achievements. 
P 8 HELEN CRILE BavER 


Columbus, Ohio, Public Schools 


May, Mark A. Education in a World of Fear. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1941. 74 pp. (The Inglis Lecture, 1941.) 

The dominating emotion in the world is fear, first, fear of an Axis victory, 
and second, fear of the consequences of war itself. These two anxieties are 
often in conflict with each other. The war has not generated new anxieties 
but amplified the old ones, Attitudes toward war are determined on one 
side by age, sex, income, occupation, class position, institutional affiliation, 
racial background, and place of residence, and on the other side by educational 
background and experience. 

Educators are viewing the war with deep concern and increased activity, 
especially since education stands to lose more by Axis victory than by war. 
Among the fears enhanced are fear of the loss or curtailment of financial 
support, fear of loss of local control by school boards and educators, fear of 
loss of academic and scholastic freedom through restrictions placed on the 
content of the curriculum and on methods of teaching, fear of loss of per- 


spective on account of emphasis on the immediate emergency at the expense 
of the long-range view of activities of schools, and fear of fascism and com- 
munism in the schools of the nation. The salvation of democracy lies in more 
democracy. Education for a crisis should train youth to control their anxieties 
by utilizing all the safety devices that society has provided. 


A. Sopnu1E RoceErs 


Jusrman, JoseEpH. Theories of Secondary Education in the United States. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. viii-+481 pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 
814) 

Joseph Justman has attempted a comparative and critical examination 
of several main currents of theory present in contemporary education. Human- 
ism, social evolutionism, social realism, and experimentalism as represented 
by the writings of leading American educators are examined to discover and 
compare their basic assumptions concerning man, society, and the nature of 
human development. Special emphasis is placed upon the theory of values 
underlying each point of view. The writer has done more than a job of 
reporting. Admitting a bias for social realism he has made a critical summary 
of each theory of education in the light of his own position. More than ever 
in times of national emergency, the public schools find themselves face to 
face with many pressing unsolved problems. Basic issues are sharpened and 
conflicting values compete for recognition while those charged with the con- 
duct of schools are often none too clear concerning the bases upon which 
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problems should be solved. This book is most timely since it attempts not 
only to make clear the conceptions of the good life held by various schools 
of educational thought but to present a systematic account of how each 
proposes to achieve the good life through a process of education. 

C. B. MENDENHALL 


Tucker, Crara. A Study of Mothers Practices and Children’s Activities in a 
Co-operative Nursery School. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940. vii-+-166 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education, No. 810) 

The problem of relationships between mothers and children forms the 
basis of this study. Eleven mothers and 14 children participated in this study 
which was made in a co-operative nursery school located in the home of one 
of the mothers. A variety of play interests as well as the usual routine activities 
of the nursery school were supervised jointly by the experimenter and the 
mothers. A record was made of the activities of a particular mother or child 
assigned to the observer for observation, describing the overt behavior exhibited 
by each as expressed by movements, by the choice and use of equipment, 
and by any verbalization that took place. Each child was observed in situations 
in which his own mother was acting as assistant, and also in those in which 
another mother assisted. The practices used by mothers were classified into 
thirteen groups and the results tabulate the frequency of each practice. 

Space does not permit the listing of the interesting results of this study. 
In general the mothers voiced in their practices and their language and use 
of types of sentences, “As compared with objective records, the mothers 
tended to overrate the frequency with which their own children exhibited 
aggressiveness and initiation of activity and to underrate the behavior factors 
classified as co-operation, resistance, combativeness, and resourcefulness in the 


conduct of their own children” (page 162). — fe 


Columbus, Ohio 


Reip, Cuarves F. Education in the Territories and Outlying Possessions of 
the United States. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1941. xxv-+593 pp. (Teacher College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 825) 

Seven territories and outlying possessions, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Canal Zone, and the Virgin Islands, are treated 
in this comprehensive survey of American education outside the continental 
United States. The work follows a uniform plan of treatment in dealing 
with each territory. It provides information on the history of the territory, 
its present population, economic and political conditions, its educational 
history, and present status. In dealing with the present status of education, 
attention is given to objectives, administration, finance, enrollment, pupil 
personnel, the teaching and administrative staff, curriculum and equipment. 
Racial problems and administrative policy are stressed and much information 
is given on health and vocational education. Each chapter ends with a series 
of findings and recommendations. 

The general impression formed in the mind of the reviewer is that we 
have fumbled a good deal in our efforts to help the peoples in these countries, 
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through our lack of knowledge, and lack of sympathetic understanding and 
of permanent and trained personnel. A striking fact in confirmation is that 
the curriculums, books, and equipment in these schools would be regarded 
as narrow and out of date in any progressive community in the United States, 
Even if this impression is not wholly justified this book should be required 
reading for everyone who is concerned with the education of racial and 
cultural minorities, including the education of Negroes in the United States. 
All educators would profit from a careful study of it. There is an excellent 
bibliography and an index. %. G. Gow 


The X Club 


| Continued from page 106| 

sonants absent from the names of the old ones.” Thus, “the 
lack of Slavonic friends . . . put an end to the possibility of 
increase.” For a name the group “accepted the happy sugges- 
tion of our mathematicians,” says Huxley, “to call it the X 
Club; and the proposal of some genius among us, that we 
should have no rules, save the unwritten law not to have any, 
was carried by acclamation.” 

The revised edition of the X Club professes a membership 
neither as limited in quantity nor as eminent in quality as the 
original club. Every student who has elected or completed 
a course in the history of education automatically is declared 
a member. Like its original the new club has no rules, “save 
the unwritten law not to have any.” Thus, during certain 
quarters the meetings are held weekly; in others, biweekly; 
in others, monthly; in still others, at irregular intervals. During 
some quarters the membership will mount to fifty; in others 
the number has dropped to six. At times speakers are invited 
to appear before the group; at other times the group is self- 
sufficient. Thus it is impossible to picture the activities of a 
“typical” quarter, for there are none. 

During the spring of 1941 the group decided to experiment 
with a more formal type of procedure. They set up a series 
of ten weekly meetings whose theme centered in the topic: 
“Science and a Philosophy of Life.” At each of these meetings 
a specialist having scientific interests was invited to discuss with 
the group how his study of science had influenced his outlook 
on life. Specialists from nine different departments of the 


University participated. James D. TELLER 


? Huxley, Thomas Henry. “Professor Tyndall,” Nineteenth Century, XXXV (Jan- 


uary, 1894), p. 10. 
® Loc. cit. 





Mr. Anderson has drawn attention to several errors which appear 
in a table in his article in the February 18, 1942, issue of the BULLETIN. 
The note which follows has been set up in suitable form for the reader 
who wishes to insert it in that issue: 


Eprror’s Nore:—Mr. Anderson has called attention to four errors in Table III on page 


44: (1) in Column 2 the figure for “athletic coaching” should be 202; (2) in Column 3 
the figure for “biology,” 6; (3) in Column 3 the figure for “music,” 131; and (4) in 
Column § the figure for “commercial education,” 42. 





